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THREE BOOKS ON BIRDS. 

The Birds of Ireland; an Account of the Distribution, 
Migration and Habits of Birds as Observed in 
Ireland, until all Additions to the Irish List. By 
R. J. Ussher and R Warren. Pp. x.x.xii + 419. 
Illustrated. (London : Gurney and Jackson, 1900.) 

The Story of the Birds. By C. Dixon. Pp. xiv + 304. 

(London : George Allen, 1900.) 

Among the Birds. By Florence Anna Fulcher. Pp. iii 
+ 253. London : S.P.C.K, iyoo.) 

N a few months half a century will have elapsed since 
the publication of the third and concluding volume 
of Thompson’s “ Birds of Ireland,” and, with the excep¬ 
tion of a smaller volume written on more popular lines, 
and the valuable “ List of Irish Birds” (two editions of 
which have appeared), by the late Mr. A. G. More, of 
Dublin, no other complete treatise on the same subject 
has hitherto been issued. With the great advances in 
our information on this special subject, and the improve¬ 
ments in our method of treating natural history in 
general, to say nothing of the changes which have 
occurred in the Irish avifauna itself during that long 
interval, it will be evident that there is abundant room 
for an authentic and standard work of the nature of the 
one before us. And no one could have been found better 
fitted to undertake this important and laborious task 
than Mr. R. J. Ussher, who has written the bulk of the 
present volume, and who has devoted the greater part of 
his life to the study of the history and habits of his 
well-beloved Irish birds. As regards the contributions 
of Mr. R. Warren, whose name appears on the title-page 
as joint-author, we are told in the preface that the portions 
of the work actually from his own pen are restricted to 
the accounts of half-a-dozen species. Mr. Ussher is, 
however, careful to acknowledge his indebtedness to his 
friend and coadjutor for a number of observations on the 
habits and distribution of birds. And he likewise de¬ 
clares his obligations to the late Mr. More, and also to 
Mr. R. M. Barrington, who has contributed much infor¬ 
mation with regard to bird-inigration, drawn from the 
observations taken at the lighthouse stations. 

Mr. Ussher appears, indeed, to have carried out his 
task in a thoroughly satisfactory and conscientious 
manner ; and has succeeded not only in producing an 
accurate and trustworthy treatise on Irish birds, but 
likewise a readable and interesting book. With the 
many illustrated works extant at the present day on 
British birds, it would have been merely a useless expense 
to have repeated figures of the species found in Ireland ; 
and a wise discretion has, we venture to think, been exer¬ 
cised in limiting the illustrations (which can scarcely be 
surpassed for excellence) to photographs of the nests of 
birds and of the breeding haunts of some of the maritime 
species. An. exquisite coloured plate of six distinct 
colour-phases of Irish peregrine falcon eggs forms an 
appropriate frontispiece. 

A feature of the work is the special attention bestowed 
on the local distribution of birds within the area treated 
of; this being elaborated in a series of tables which 
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alone serve to indicate the enormous amount of labour 
bestowed by Mr. Ussher on his subject. In formulating 
these tables, he owns himself greatly indebted to cor¬ 
respondents from all parts of the country, who have filled 
up schedules sent to them for the purpose of recording 
their observations. So far as our recollection serves us, 
similar tables have not been issued with any work on the 
birds of Britain generally ; and, in view of the present 
trend of natural history studies, the importance of those 
drawn by Mr. Ussher can scarcely be over-estimated. 

In regard to classification and nomenclature, Mr. 
Ussher follows Mr. Saunders, in his “ Manual of British 
Birds,” and since, in our opinion, uniformity is of more 
importance than anything else in classification, we think 
he has been well advised in so doing. With the excep¬ 
tion of the red grouse, he apparently regards no species 
of bird as peculiar to the British Islands ; neither are 
any local Irish races admitted. In regard to the British 
marsh-tit, which Dr. Sharpe considers entitled to rank as 
a species apart from the continental form, under the name 
of Pants dresscri , Mr. Ussher admits no such dis¬ 
tinction. Curiously enough, however, the subspecific 
title j Barns fialustris dresscri occurs in the index, but on 
turning to the page (31) quoted, only the name P.palustris 
is to be found. It may also be noted that on p. 230 the 
author refers to the generally lighter colour of Irish red 
grouse as compared with their relatives in Great Britain ; 
and if this be a constant point of distinction, it would 
justify, in the opinion of many naturalists, the separation 
of the former as a local race. 

It may be noticed that in the preceding paragraph we 
have employed the word “ apparently ” in regard to the 
absence of peculiar British species and races. We have 
done so because we have not been at the pains to look 
at the heading under which each particular bird is 
described, and there is no table of contents to the book 
in which it could be seen at a glance whether or no the 
above statement is absolutely correct. The omission of 
such a table is, we think, a decided disadvantage to the 
book. Its presence would likewise have told us the 
number of species of birds regarded by Mr. Ussher as 
entitled to be called Irish ; but, as he does not number 
his species, this also can only be ascertained by going 
through the book page by page, 

Not that this question of the number of species is one 
of much importance one way or the other, for, as the 
author tells us, it is always difficult to draw lines in cases 
of this nature. On the whole, however, we think that a 
wise discretion has been exercised in this particular 
instance, the species whose claims to admission rest on 
the slenderest foundations being treated by themselves. 
Apart from its fossilised bones, the only historic evidence 
in modern times for regarding the great auk as an Irish 
bird is furnished by the example captured near Water¬ 
ford Harbour in 1834 ; and consequently the account of 
this species might with advantage have been consider¬ 
ably curtailed, as almost more than enough has been 
written about it in other works. 

Occupying the most western position of the islands of 
the British group, and enjoying a singularly equable and 
mild climate, Ireland naturally cannot lay claim to the 
possession of nearly so many species of birds as are 
found within the limits of Great Britain. This deficiency 
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in species is, however, in some degree compensated by 
the great numeiical abundance of certain of these in 
individuals, many of the coast rnliffs, with their adjacent 
islands, being frequented during the breeding season by 
vast flocks of gannets, gulls, auks, puffins, guillemots, 
petrels, &c. 

In regard to the eggs of guillemots, it may be men¬ 
tioned that Mr. Ussher makes two interesting observa¬ 
tions. In the first place, he says that the beautiful 
varieties of colouring, which are so characteristic of the 
eggs of this species, “ must help each bird to distinguish 
her egg from others lying near, until they all become 
stained and soiled.’’ In another passage he observes 
that the eggs “get completely covered in filth as incuba¬ 
tion proceeds, and I have seen many cemented thereby 
to the rock. This may account for the exaggerated 
statement that the bird has the power of gluing them to 
the rock to prevent them from falling off.” 

In connection with the uniform climate of Ireland, to 
which reference has already been made, it may be 
observed that climatic conditions can scarcely explain 
all the features in the distribution of birds ; this being 
remarkably exemplified by the circumstances that while 
the red-breasted merganser has an extensive breeding 
range in Ireland, yet that elsewhere in the British Islands 
its breeding is restricted to Scotland. 

In regard to “ station,” Ireland, as most of our readers 
are doubtless well aware, possesses a variety which 
renders it peculiarly adapted to an abundant develop¬ 
ment of bird life. These variations are excellently well 
displayed in a map, in which the uncultivated areas are 
tinted brown. Prima facie, it might have been thought 
that all the moors and bogs of Ireland were equally well 
suited to maintain a large bird population. But this, 
according to Mr. Ussher, is by no means, the case, most 
of the western moors being comparatively destitute of life. 
The reason for this we should like to see explained. 

Many birds now rare in England are comparatively 
common in Ireland, among them being the raven and 
the chough. Of the former Mr. Ussher writes that “in 
the west it still breeds undisturbed on the Arran Islands, 
High Island, and the Twelve Pins of Connemara, while 
the cliffs of Mayo and of Achil Island are among its 
chief strongholds.” We presume there is no danger to 
the bird in the mention of these localities, as otherwise 
the author would not have done so, since he states, on 
page 374, that the disclosure of the nesting haunts of the 
red-throated diver led to its extermination as a breeding 
Irish species. 

While Ireland has lost certain members of its original 
fauna, such as the great auk, the crane and the caper¬ 
caillie, it has gained others by apparently natural causes. 
Among these latter are the missel-thrush and the 
magpie, both of which have now thoroughly well estab¬ 
lished themselves. Sportsmen will be pleased to learn 
that woodcock are yearly becoming more numerous 
during the summer in Irish coverts. And although it 
was feared some years ago that the quail was about to 
forsake the country for ever, its reappearance in some 
numbers during 1892-93 affords hope that it may some 
day be reestablished. All efforts to introduce the black¬ 
cock and the ptarmigan have, however, resulted in signal 
failure, and Mr. Ussher refuses to admit certain evidence 
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derived from cavern bones as to their former existence in 
the island. 

In conclusion, we cannot but repeat our sense of the 
high value and importance of Mr. Ussher’s work, which 
must long remain the standard authority on the subject 
of which it treats. Errors and misprints are few and far 
between, and most of them have been detected and cor¬ 
rected by the author. The book is thoroughly well turned 
out, and should have a place on the bookshelves, not only 
of every British ornithologist, but of every sportsman 
who visits Ireland. 

Of a very different character from the above is the book 
standing second on our list, which appeals only to the 
amateur ornithologist. Mr. Dixon and his publishers 
seem, indeed, to be under the impression that the British 
public has an unlimited appetite for popular bird-books, 
and to supply this an endless stream of works is poured 
from this author’s pen. In the present volume Mr. 
Dixon takes a new departure, and tries to interest his 
readers in the anatomy and general structure of birds, as 
well as in their geographical distribution, both past and 
present. 

Although a compilation, in which the author confesses 
himself much indebted to Prof. Newton’s “Dictionary of 
Birds,” the account of the palaeontology and osteology is, 
on the whole, satisfactory. Perhaps, however, the state¬ 
ment on page 3, that reptiles are more nearly related to 
birds than to any other animals, might advantageously be 
modified in view of recent investigations into the struc¬ 
ture of the anomodonts ; and it is not true that all 
dinosaurs are gigantic. Exception may also be taken to 
the statement on page 13, that the tropical types of birds 
whose remains occur in the European tertiaries are 
necessarily of southern origin, the available evidence, 
for what it is worth, pointing to a precisely opposite con¬ 
clusion. Neither do we think the idea mooted on 
page 105, “ that some scheme of latitudinal division will 
yet be proved to be the. correct one ” for the division of 
the globe into zoo-geographical distribution is at all 
likely to find acceptation among those best qualified to 
deal with this subject. 

In the osteological section, no indication is given that 
the so-called tibia of the bird (p. 35) includes a portion of 
the tarsus, or that the remaining part of that element is 
fused with the compound bone incorrectly called meta¬ 
tarsus. 

After treating of their palaeontology, structure, and dis¬ 
tribution, Mr. Dixon takes into consideration their 
general habits and physiology, including flight, social 
instincts, food, mimicry and protective coloration, nuptial 
display, song, and nidification. All these subjects are 
treated in a mariner calculated to attract the interest of 
the general reader. But there are some ugly sentences ; 
as, for instance, the following on p. 29 :— 

“ The first cervical vertebra is termed the atlas, be¬ 
cause it bears the head, and which is articulated with it 
by a single occipital condyle.” 

And the work is not free from misprints, as witness 
(p. 115) Merganettine instead of Merganettinae. Never¬ 
theless, the book, as a whole, is a creditable production ; 
and it has the great merit of drawing attention to the fact 
that the scope of ornithology is not confined to the 
colours and other external characters of birds. 
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Essentially popular and “gossipy” in its style, Miss 
Fulcher’s “ Among the Birds ” is written by an enthusiastic 
bird-lover for other bird-lovers—whether young or old— 
who desire information on a fascinating subject without 
entering into zoological technicalities. As we learn from 
the preface, a number of the chapters havealreadyappeared 
in various journals and magazines ; and, in spite of the 
multitude of bird-books relating to the British Islands, 
they seem decidedly worthy of reproduction in permanent 
form. For the author has much of the fascination of 
style characteristic of “A Son of the Marshes,” and 
writes mainly, if not entirely, from personal experiences 
of her feathered friends, her observations extending from 
the peaceful meadow’s and fields of Middlesex and Hert¬ 
fordshire to the rugged moors and sea-cliffs of Scotland 
and the Fame Islands. Indeed, if the author has a 
fault, it is in a somewhat overweening confidence in her 
own opinions and theories, this being especially notice¬ 
able in the chapter on migration. And in this connec¬ 
tion it may be mentioned that there are other English 
ornithologists besides Mr. C. Dixon who have written on 
the last-mentioned subject. 

Personally we are of opinion that the author is at her 
best when describing birds in their actual haunts, the 
chapters on migration, nests, song and the “ministry of 
birds ” being far less satisfactory than those dealing with 
the avifauna of particular stations. The chapters which 
strike 11s as being the most interesting are those entitled 
“The Tern Nursery on the Noxes,” “ Birds on the Wide 
Opens,” “Guillemots on the Pinnacles,” “ Puffins” and 
“ Birds of a Sea Marsh.” In the second of these we have 
been particularly attracted by the description of the 
oyster-catcher. “ Its form,” writes the author, “ is 
attractively odd and quaint as it rests heavily on its long 
and delicate pink legs. But the feature which distin¬ 
guishes it from all British birds is the beak—the great 
staff of coral on which the bird seems to rest, when it 
stands with head bent, as a kangaroo rests on its tail — 
the great load of coral which seems to weight the bird’s 
head so that it bows at every step it walks, and which it 
holds out like a herald’s trumpet as it flies : two great 
mandibles of coral, thick and long, twice as long as the 
bird’s head, and almost twice as thick as its long and 
slenderlegs. Why it requires such an implement is notquite 
clear.” This, which is by no means a solitary instance, 
is distinctly original, and originality is a consummation 
much to be desired in natural history writings. 

With the ways of the poacher the author displays con¬ 
siderable familiarity ; and her statement of the manner 
in which illicitly killed grouse are preserved in Ireland 
till the 12th of August will probably be a revelation to 
many of our readers. She is perhaps unnecessarily severe 
on those who enjoy a dish of roast larks or a plover’s 
egg ; and, we believe, she decidedly over-estimates the 
fear of any serious diminution in the number of either 
lapwings or larks in this country. But all will be with 
the author in her endeavour to promote increased protec¬ 
tion for birds in such cases as it may be demonstrated to 
be necessary. 

In spite of the competition to which allusion has already 
been made, it may be hoped that lovers of birds will find 
a place in their bookcase for the present attractive little 
volume, R. L. 
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CHRONICA MA THEM A TIC A. 

A Brief History of Mathematics. An authorised trans¬ 
lation of Dr. Karl Fink’s “ Geschichte der Elementar- 
Mathematik.” By W. W. Beman and D. E. Smith 
Pp. xii + 334. (London : Kegan Paul, Trench 
Triibner and Co., Ltd., 1900.) 

HANKS, in great measure, to the unwearied in¬ 
dustry and acumen of Dr. Moritz Cantor, it is now 
comparatively easy to construct a synopsis of mathe¬ 
matical history down to the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. It is true that success depends upon much 
more than a mere knack of precis-writing : the task 
requires judgment, discrimination and a certain kind of 
sympathy ; still, the labour of such a work is greatly 
simplified now that the essential facts have been made 
accessible in Dr. Cantor’s incomparable lectures. But 
when the historian loses the aid of this accomplished 
guide, and endeavours to carry on the tale down to our 
own time, he is at once met by serious difficulties, 
even if he confines himself to a strictly limited field. 
Most of the writers of popular histories of mathematics 
break down hopelessly when they reach the nineteenth 
century ; they are hampered by the limitations of their 
own knowledge, and a consciousness of the difficulty of 
writing so as to be understood by the audience to whom 
they address themselves. 

Prof, Fink, with rare and admirable courage, has dis¬ 
dained to shirk the problem, and has made a conscientious 
effort to trace the development of his subject down to the 
present day. The range of his work is limited to “ ele¬ 
mentary mathematics,” that is to say, arithmetic, elemen¬ 
tary geometry and algebra, and trigonometry ; this has, 
of course, lightened his task considerably. But he has 
kept in view the connection of these subjects with those 
far-reaching theories which have grown out of them 
during the century now drawing to its close ; and this 
has led him to give an outline of the course of modern 
research in such things .as the theory of equations, func¬ 
tion-theory, projective geometry, and non-Euclidian 
geometry. Moreover, he has not neglected to draw at¬ 
tention to the various tendencies of contemporary schools, 
and the directions of current investigation. 

To do all this in such brief compass has involved severe 
limitations. Prof. Fink writes for the mathematical stu¬ 
dent, not for the dilettante, and assumes that his reader 
is acquainted with the ordinary technical terms of the 
science. Legendary biographies and items of irrelevant 
gossip are rigorously excluded ; the author has faith 
enough in the intrinsic interest of his subject to refrain 
from larding it with scraps of tittle-tattle. The style, 
too, is concise almost to a fault ; the translation, at any 
rate (and, we should imagine, the original work as well), 
is not distinguished either by grace or lucidity. But the 
substantial merits of the book, its well-considered plan 
its general trustworthiness, and its stimulating character, 
deserve cordial recognition. 

In a work of this kind mistakes in detail are practically 
unavoidable. No one man possesses such a thorough 
knowledge of mathematics as to protect him from occa¬ 
sional error when he tries to make a survey of the whole 
field, or of any considerable part of it. For the correc¬ 
tion of such inevitable errors the author must depend 
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